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at Washington and attended by many men of national 
reputation. Presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, whose services in the diplomatic 
field have contributed much toward the growth of the 
spirit of international friendship. 

Twelfth Interparliamentary Conference held at St. 
Louis. Guests of the United Stales government. 
Promise made to them by President Roosevelt to call 
the Second Hague Conference. Call later issued by the 
President. 

Organization by Hon. Richard Bartholdt of the In- 
terparliamentary Group in the United States Congress. 
The group has grown to more than two hundred in 
number. 

The Thirteenth International Peace Congress held in 
Boston. Opened by Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
in a memorable speech, and attended by more than a 
thousand delegates and adherents; followed by a series 
of more than forty important meetings in different cities, 
resulting in the organization of Peace Societies in New 
York, Cincinnati, etc. 

Eleven treaties of obligatory arbitration with other 
countries signed by John Hay, Secretary of State. 
Failed to go into effect, through disagreement of the 
President and Senate, though nearly universally sup- 
ported by the people. 

1905. President Roosevelt, supported by the nation, 
secures the consent of the governments of Russia and 
Japan to send representatives to a conference with the 
view of ending the war in Manchuria. Portsmouth 
Conference results in the restoration of peace. 

Seventeen members of Congress attend the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Brussels. 

A delegation of more than fifty persons attend the 
Fourteenth International Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

Observance of the Eighteenth of May as Peace 
Day in the Public Schools, inaugurated by Hon. George 
H. Martin, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and by the State Commissioner of Schools 
of Ohio. 

Among the many eminent men in the United States 
who have been strong supporters of the arbitration of 
international disputes (in addition to those already men- 
tioned) are : Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, John Jay, 
William E. Channing, Sumner, Whittier, Garrison, Wil- 
liam Jay, Amasa Walker, George C. Beckwith, Adin 
Ballou, President Grant, President Cleveland, John 
Sherman and John Hay. 

The United States government, beginning with the 
Jay treaty in 1795, has led in the application of the 
principle of arbitration to the settlement of international 
disputes, and has been a party to more than sixty cases, 

some of them of the most difficult and delicate character. 

■ « ♦ ». 

Reason and War.t 

The following passages from Prof. George Santayana's 
second volume on the " Life of Reason " are a fresh 
statement of what needs to be very often impressed upon 
men's minds, especially on the minds of the intelligent 
young men and women of our time : 

Page 81. "The military classes, since they inherit 
the blood and habits of conquerors, naturally love war, 

tTheLife of Reason, Vol. II. (Reason in Society.) By Prof. George 
Santayana of Harvard University. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. 



and their irrational combativeness is reinforced by in- 
terest ; for in war officers can shine and rise, while the 
danger of death to a brave man is rather a spur and a 
pleasing excitement than a terror. A military class is 
therefore always recalling, foretelling and meditating war ; 
it fosters artificial and senseless jealousies toward other 
governments that possess armies ; and finally, as often as 
not, it precipitates disaster by bringing about the object- 
less struggle on which it has set its heart." 

Page 82. " Since barbarism has its pleasures, it natur- 
ally has its apologists. There are panegyrists of war 
who say that, without a periodical bleeding, a race de- 
cays and loses its manhood. Experience is directly 
opposed to this shameless assertion. It is war that 
wastes a nation's wealth, chokes its industries, kills its 
flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to be gov- 
erned by adventurers, and leaves the puny, deformed 
and unmanly to breed the next generation. Internecine 
war, foreign and civil, brought about the greatest set- 
back which the Life of Reason has ever suffered : it ex- 
terminated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead 
of being descended from heroes, modern nations are 
descended from slaves : and it is not their bodies only 
that show it. After a long peace, if the conditions of 
life are propitious, we observe a people's energies burst- 
ing their barriers; they become aggressive on the 
strength they have stored up in their remote and un- 
checked development. It is the unmutilated race, fresh 
from the struggle with nature (in which the best survive, 
while in war it is often the best that perish), that de- 
scends victoriously into the arena of nations and con- 
quers disciplined armies at the first blow, becomes the 
military aristocracy of the next epoch, and is itself ulti- 
mately sapped and decimated by luxury and battle, and 
merged at last into the ignoble conglomerate beneath. 
Then, perhaps, in some other virgin country a genuine 
humanity is again found, capable of victory because 
unbled by war. To call war the soil of courage and 
virtue is like calling debauchery the soil of love." 

Page 85. " The panegyrist of war places himself on 
the lowest level on which a moralist or patriot can stand, 
and shows as great a want of refined feeling as of right 
reason. For the glories of war are all blood-stained, 
delirious, and infected with crime ; the combative in- 
stinct is a savage prompting by which one man's good is 
found in another's evil. The existence of such a con- 
tradiction in the moral world is the original sin of nature, 
whence flows every other wrong." 

Page 86. " The evils of war are obvious enough ; 
could not the virtues of war, animal courage, discipline 
and self-knowledge, together with gaiety and enthusiasm, 
find some occasion for their development?" 



A Peace Missioner. 

The New Age, London, gives the following account 
of the visit abroad of Miss Jessie Ackermann in the 
interests of Peace : 

Miss Jessie Ackermann is well-known as a temperance 
advocate, and was the first young woman who went 
round the world on a mission of any kind. Her first 
temperance mission covered a space of six years, and 
during four of those years Miss Ackermann never saw 
a face she had known before. She has made four of 



